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EDITORIAL MISTAKES. 





The most inexplicable and inexcusable mis- 
take that an editor ever makes is— as we are 
all agreed —when he returns our manuscript. 

Who should know better than we, who are 
constantly studying its fancies, its notions, and 
its whims, what the great public wants to read? 
We have a realizing sense of the deficiencies 
of our magazines, which we strive to remedy by 
offering them the use of our most brilliant pro- 
ductions. Who should know better than we, 
the writers, what a good magazine ought to 
publish? 

After using a month of our valuable time to 
get up an article which we are positive is “just 
the thing” for a certain periodical, the needs 
and deficiencies of which we have been study- 
ing, how unsatisfactory it is to have the article 
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returned, even though the printed slip of re- 
jection be accompanied by a personal note of 
regret from the editor, mentioning “mass of 
material already on hand,” or some other 
equally soothing excuse, for his inability to make 
use of our work. For the next six months we 
watch that periodical with peculiar interest, 
and heal our wounded feelings by noting down 
the consoling fact that not half of the articles in 
it are as well written or as interesting as ours! 

It was merely an editorial mistake, another 
instance of editorial blindness or of the de- 
pravity of editorial taste! But after we have 
spent all our spare change for postage and 
envelopes to keep that much-abused article 
traveling, after it has visited New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago innumerable times, 
and not even St. Louis, Des Moines, or San 
Francisco will have it, we begin to think that 
writing is not a brilliant financial success — all 
on account of that accumulated “mass of 
material” which has been gathering in edi- 
torial offices from time immemorial. Even our 
dreams, whether sleeping or waking, are dis- 
turbed by visions of that editor who was heard to 
say: “I havea hundred contributions offered as 
often as I am able to publish one. Out of the 
hundred about half are either poor, or unsuita- 
ble, or both. The other half are mostly 
good, and about ten of them excellent. But I 
can publish only one out ofthe ten! It is much 
the same with a good many other editors. 
They cannot publish more than one in ten of 
the suitable articles offered. Book publishers 
are in the same boat. They are constantly re- 
ceiving more fairly good material than they can 
possibly use. At the same time any writer, 
new or old, who will send in a super-excellent 
article or book is almost certain of a publisher. 
There is room at the top — but nowhere else! 
If writers would cease flooding the mails with 
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what they themselves know is ordinary and 
commonplace, and would send out nothing but 
the very best, they would save themselves 
quantities of postage and disappointments, and 
editors oceans of time and trouble.” 


What can we do about that “mass of ma- 
terial” that is always in our way? 

If we could only make a bonfire of it and 
begin over again ! 

Or if we could persuade the publishers to get 
out two or three magazines a month for a few 
years until it is all used, what a boon it would 
be to writers ! 

Or, if we could find some literary millionaire 
who would undertake the publication of that 
“mass of material’’ in book form and give it 
to the public libraries of the land, or— well, we 
wouldn’t care what he did with it so long as he 
got it out of our way! 
of the book market, it would be best to send it 


Perhaps, in the interest 


to Africa for free distribution, thus making it 
serve the double purpose of lightening the 
financial burdens of the authors of America, 
and enlightening the natives of the dark conti- 
nent. 

How delightful it would be to have editors 
hungry for manuscript, instead of writers hun- 
gry for space! How delightful to have editors 
sending out checks with the request for an 


“article or a story at your earliest conven- 
ience.” 

But alas! 

When the Mew York Herald offered prizes, 
it received nearly 1,000 epic poems, more than 
1,000 novelettes, and between 2,000 and 3,000 
shorter stories. Where are they now? 

When the Youth's Companion \ast offered 
prizes for short stories it received about 7,200 
from which to select. If it bought 200 of them, 
what became of the other 7,000? 

Where are the thousands of stories that 
were entered in the Chicago Record competi- 
tion? 

It is safe to say that the most of these manu- 
scripts are traveling about the country in search 
of a publisher, adding to that already large 
amount of work which floats from one editorial 
office to another, and the great mass of which, 
according to Frank R. Stockton, will never see 
the light of print. It would be interesting to 
know what percentage of the articles and 
stories written ever find their way into print. 

Perhaps if we knew just how many times the 
supply exceeds the demand, we should be a 
little more ready to forgive the editors who 
make the serious and inexplicable mistake of 
returning our manuscripts. 

Harriet E. Orcutt. 


Soutu Butier, Mich. 





SLOUCHY WRITING 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal’s “ Personal 
Events” series promises to be of broad inter- 
est, and opens well in the November number 
with “ When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Gar- 
den,” by A. Oakey Hall; but the article would 
be much better had some passages been edited 
by a literary musician. For instance, Mr. Hall 
says: “The instruments charmingly mingle or 
alternate with Bellitti’s.warm, rich, solid, reso- 
nant tones and Jenny Lind’s correct, true, into- 
nations, marked by novel, natural expression 
in her lower and middle registers.” In the 
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first place, “correct” and “true,” applied to 
intonation, are synonymous, and but one of the 
words should have been used. Secondly, 
“novel expression,” if it means anything 
here, would seem to imply something differ- 
ent from natural, and so the two words are 
contradictory and confusing. 

Continuing, Mr. Hall says: “ Indeed, those 
low and medium tones attract more attention 
than does her upper register, which is neither 
brilliant nor dashing. Her voice is the more 
effective because it is of nature’s pitch and 
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scale. 


Nevertheless, attention rivets upon her 
clear and brilliant D in alt.” Now, what is 
nature’s pitch —the tone of rumbling thunder, 
of piping robins, or of shrieking tempests? 
Were not Jenny Lind’s high notes, which the 
writer says were “neither brilliant nor dash- 
ing,” of nature’s scale, just as much as the 
lower ones, which he liked so well? Both were 
doubtless cultivated to some extent. If her 
upper register was so utterly lacking in bril- 
liancy, why did “attention rivet” upon her 
“clear and brilliant D in alt”? 

Describing the trio between the great so- 
prano and two flutes, Mr. Hall says: “ Her 
flute song embodies three movements: The 
earliest’ — he means first— “an allegro with 





first flute, in which voice and instrument are so 
perfectly blended, that at times it is impossible 
to determine whether the voice is from the 
flute or the flute from the voice.” No musical 
learning is required to enable one to discern 
that what he really meant to say was: “ That 
at times it is impossible to determine which is 
the flute and which is the voice,” or, ‘“* whether 
the tone comes from the diva’s throat or from 
the flute.” Further on, we have the remark- 
able statement that “the flutes are in duet and 
with the voice,” a feat musically impossible. 
Doubtless one of the flutes was with the voice. 

It is a pity that an otherwise good article 
should be marred by these solecisms. 


ATHOL, Mass. Ernest Shriver. 





“THE SUPERFLUOUS RELATIVE” AGAIN, 


An article in the October number of THE 
WRITER calls attention to the “needless and 
inelegant repetition” of the pronouns “ who,” 
“ whose,” and “ whom,” after the conjunctions 
“and,” “or,” and “but,” and cites numerous 
examples of this “slip in grammatical structure” 
from English and American books and periodi- 
cals. The general point is well taken, and is a 
valuable one to call to the attention of young 
writers. 

The Bible and the English Prayer-book 
abound in relative clauses, which are often 
long, and sometimes compound or complex 
in structure. I do notassume that these books 
are to be taken as models of grammatical accu- 
racy, but they certainly furnish widely known 
examples of what is, on the whole, pure and 
classic English. In both of these books the 
relative pronoun is seldom used after the con- 
junction; as in the Prayer of St. Chrysostom 
we read : — 


“ Almighty God, who hath given us grace at 
this time to make our common supplications 
unto thee; and dost promise that where two or 
three,” etc. 


When the possessive relative is used, the sub- 
stitution of the personal pronoun in the second 
clause is, perhaps, the preferred construction. 
Yet we read in Job 8:14, that “the hypocrite’s 
hope shall perish; whose hope shall be cut off, 
and whose trust shall be a spider’s web”; and 
again, Is. 36: 7, “whose high places and 
whose altars Hezekiah hath taken away.” 

In the book of Job and Psalms there are 
many strong poetical passages which repeat 
the relative pronoun, without the conjunction, 
as the subject of a series of clauses; as in 
Psalm 103: — 

“Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy life 


from destruction, who crowneth thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies.” 


Similar passages are found in Psalm 109, Job 
g, and in other parts of the Bible. 

The conjunction is occasionally omitted even 
when there are only two clauses, as in Psalm 
31:19:— 


“Oh how great is thy goodness, which thou 
hast laid up for them that fear thee: which thou 
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hast wrought for them that trust in thee before 
the sons of men.” 


In Psalm 135: 9-12, and Job 35: 10 and II, 
the conjunction is used in the last clause of a 
series, but in these cases the 
omitted. 

The general practice of the Bible and the 
Prayer-book is the same as is recommended in 
the article referred to, and is undoubtedly a 
good one to follow. Yet I venture to think that 
the writer fails to discriminate carefully when 
he assumes that the omission of the relative 
after a conjunction is required by the rules of 
grammar. 

He does, indeed, declare that “ the principle 
is not violated” in “It is a delicate matter to 
say just who does, and who does not, receive 
payment,” giving as the reason that “different 
persons are referred to.” 
“who” is notarelative. It is interrogative in 
its nature, so that the case is outside the limits 
of the subject. 

But the superfluity, when it exists, can 
scarcely be called a grammatical fault. That 
the use of the pronoun after a conjunction is 
not forbidden by any principle of universal 
grammar is evidenced by the fact that e¢ gud is 
a common form of connective in Latin sen- 
tences. Nor do I know of any rule of English 
that forbids repetition of amy member of a 
compound clause, when emphasis, clearness, 
or any other rhetorical advantage is gained 
thereby. There are cases in which the gram- 
matical connection cannot be made without such 
repetition, as in this sentence from the Prayer- 
book : — 

“Almighty God, with whom do live the 
spirits of those who depart hence in the Lord, 
and with whom the souls of the faithful after 
they are delivered from the burden of the flesh 
are in joy and felicity,” etc. 

For the most part English text-books omit 
all direct reference to this point, doubtless 
assuming that the repetition would usually be 
disagreeable, and should not occur except for 
necessary cause. Such references as | find, 
however, seem to favor the retention of the 
relative. E.A. Abbott, head master of the 
City of London School, in his little book, 
“How to Write Clearly,” distinctly says: 
“The relative should be repeated ‘when it is 


pronoun is 


But in this sentence 
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the subject of several verbs,” giving this illus- 
tration : — 

“ All the pleasing illusions which made power 
gentle and obedience liberal, which harmonized 
the different shades of life, and which by a 
bland assimilation incorporated into politics 
the sentiments that beautify and soften private 
society are to be dissolved by this new con- 
quering empire of light and reason.” 


I do not indorse Dr. Abbott’s statement as a 
universal “ Rule of English,” yet I am sure that 
this repetition does not violate the principles 
of grammar. 

That the question belongs partly to the 
domain of rhetoric, the writer of the article 
seems to recognize in his comment on one of 
the sentences criticised (‘ This is more rhetor- 
ical than grammatical”). Yet I fail to see that 
any usage correctly based on principles of 
rhetoric can really violate the laws of grammar. 

When we turn to the rhetorics we read: 
* Repetition of words is allowable for the sake 
of emphasis, clearness, or unity.” — “ The re- 
peated word answers by a sort of echo to its 
antecedent, and thus binds the parts of the 
sentence together.”—‘“It is remarkable that 
pronouns, from their steady reference to some 
antecedent, give a certain unity to style, so that 
when several consecutive sentences have each 
a pronoun of the same class, the connection 
seems to be closer, and the transition from sen- 
tence to sentence more natural. In fact, any 
similiarity of construction aids the memory and 
seems to make a closer connection between the 
parts. It is only from monotony that such 
construction becomes disagreeable.” 

Macaulay’s style of writing abounds in repe- 
tition of words and phrases, and he makes no 
exception in the case of the relative pronoun, as : 

*‘He wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, 
lively, insatiable, desirous of novelty and enter- 
tainment; for a nation in which the fine arts 


had attained their highest excellence, but in 
which philosophy was still in its infancy.” 


In this sentence, “ nation — nation,” and “ in 
which —in which,” have a strong correlative 
force. But the same is true of “ whose— 
whose,” in a passage which the article in THE 
WRITER criticises as follows, thereby destroy- 
ing all the force of the repetition : — 

“Trail, ‘Social England,’ I1., page 80: ‘A 
class of magical books existed, whose charms 
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relied on direct invocation of the enemy of 
mankind, amd whose very titles ... have 
perished.’ ( Better—‘the very titles of which 
have perished.’)” 

“T learned from Macaulay,” says a writer in 
the /nternational Review, “ never to be afraid 
of using the same word or phrase over and over 
again, if by that means anything could be added 
to clearness or force.” 

The conclusion of the matter would seem to 
be this : — 

All superfluous or clumsy language destroys 
the smoothness and clogs the sense. The 
relative pronoun after a conjunction is usually 
superfluous. The use of it in many cases indi- 
cates either careless writing or an over-anxiety 
in regard to clearness. We should not under- 
rate the intelligence of our readers. 

Yet in long sentences, or in those where 
another verb intervenes between the relative 
clauses — as in a sentence from the Oxtlook 
which:the article in THE WRITER criticises — 
there is usually need for repetition. Otherwise 
these relative clauses may “drift so far from 
their moorings as to lose themselves, or to 
make attachments where they do not belong.” 

Also, — and this is especially true in platform 
oratory —the admission of the relative after the 


conjunction sometimes serves, while keeping 
the connection still unbroken, to allow an em- 
phatic pause between the relative clauses. But 
if this is a correct construction for spoken 
English, it is also admissible sometimes in 
written composition, which must allow also an 
oral rendering. Nor is this use of the relative 
by the “ preachers” always to be attributed to 
‘‘a loose manner of speaking in the pulpit.” 

The considerations that determine the right 
form of a sentence are many, and a careful 
balance of judgment must decide which form 
avoids the greater evil and secures the greater 
good in its final effect. But I must agree with 
Dean Alford, that “ To secure the right sense 
being given and the right emphasis being laid 
is the first thing,” and this ought not to be 
sacrificed to any so-called rules of the rhetori- 
cians or the grammarians. 

The writer of the article in question deserves 
thanks for calling attention to an imperfection 
in style that is often overlooked. And yet his 
application of the principle in some instances 
suggests the words of the greatest of English 
writers, who has warningly reminded us that 
‘* Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.” 

Mary H. Leonard. 


ROCHESTER, Mass. 





SIMPLE LANGUAGE PUZZLES. 


A good many people who generally spell cor- 
rectly get into trouble when they try to write 
such abbreviations as “ would n’t,” “ could n’t,” 
“should n’t,” “won't,” “can’t,” “sha’n’t,” 
“have n't,” “was n't,” “ain't,” “did n’t,” 
etc. The rule, of course, is that the apostrophe 
shall be used to indicate elided letters, and 
there is no sense in writing, for instance, 
“ would’ nt,” “c’ant,” and “shan’t,” as many 
people do. There is also a rule that when the 
abbreviated word makes one syllable, like 
“won't,” “can’t,” “sha’n’t,” and “don’t,” it 
shall be written as one word, while when it 


makes two syllables, like “did n’t,” “ could n't,” 
“ would n’t,” etc., it shall be divided. 

Many people get into trouble, too, when they 
have to decide between “its” and “it’s.” The 
thing is simple enough, of course. “Its” is 
a possessive pronoun, like “his,” “hers,” 
“theirs,” “yours,” and “ours,” and does not 
require an apostophe. “It’s” is an abbrevia- 
tion for “it is,” and an apostophe is required 
to indicate the elided “i.” 

It’s necessary only to think what its mean- 
ing is. 

A.B. Fordan. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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VoL. IX. DECEMBER, 1896. No. 12. 


There have been some interesting develop- 
ments regarding the publication of the plagia- 
rized poem, “ A Lay of a Laugh,” in Fudge last 
June, with George Newell Lovejoy’s signature. 
Under date of November 10, Mr. Lovejoy wrote 
to THE WRITER as follows : — 


Editor of The Writer : — 

Dear Str, —On the eve of my departure from Albion for 
this city, I received a copy of the October Writer marked, 
and at once wrote you a letter explanatory of the careless 
statement of the editor of the Bergen Enterprise, regarding a 
certain conversation I had with him during the summer. I 
have just mailed a long letter to /udge on the subject, accom- 
panied with a further solemn denial of all knowledge of the 
plagiarized poem appearing in /udge some time ago, with my 
name connected with it. 

I protest against the repeated publicity of my good name in 
this affair, of which, as I wrote /udge yesterday, I am as inno- 
cent as the sunlight of heaven. 

For years I have had a pleasant, if modest, reputation as a 


literary worker, being a contributor to many of the leading 
periodicals of the day, not a few of my articles being favorably 
noticed in the pages of Tuk WriTER. 

I am going to maintain my good name andreputation, because 
I hold these very dear to me, and I have prominent literary 
friends who will stand by me in the cruel ordeal through which 
I am passing, since they believe in my sincerity and purity of 
character. Very truly, 

Georce News. Lovejoy. 


November 17 another letter was received by 
the editor of THE WRITER from Mr. Lovejoy, 
in which he said :— 


The affair, of which I am in no sense guilty, yet which, be- 
cause I have been in a position where it was not possible for me 
to substantiate my claims for innocence, through the publicity 
of the same in yeur pages, possibly elsewhere, has injured me 
greatly, and this fact has occasioned me great unhappiness ot 
mind, 

Light is being thrown on the “‘ affair”’ at last, as I have just 
come into possession of an anonymous letter addressed to me 
from Buffalo, from a party who says he is the guilty one. I 
will enclose a copy, which, with this letter, you may use if you 
will. My indignation knows no limit. I have been imposed 
on, lied about, misjudged, and so injured. Somebody ought to 
smart for this injury. 

Thanking you, I am yours, 

Georce Lovgyjoy. 


Postscript. — The letter in question is written on the 
Iroquois Hotel stationery, and is almost a fac-simile of my own 
hand. 

I shall forward the letter or a copy to /udge. 


Yours, 
GeorGcse Lovejoy. 


The copy of the letter enclosed by Mr. Love. 
joy is as follows : — 


[roguois, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 13, 18y6. 
Mr. Newell Lovejoy : — 

Dear Sir, — Being troubled witn remorse of conscience, I 
wish to inform you that the poem, “‘ Lay of a Laugh,’ pub- 
lished in /udge months ago, with your named signed to it, waS 
sent /udge by me in the way of a miserable joke on you. This 
is the truth, and | wish to offer you my most Aumd/e apology 
for the injury inflicted on you. Pray forgive me, am unknown 
quantity ! 

I have mailed /udge a long explanatory letter on the subject. 

Hoping my apology is not too late, 

I am respectfully yours, 


November 17 Mr. Lovejoy wrote to the 
editor of Fudge as follows : — 


144 South Fitzhugh St., 
Rocuestsr, N. Y., 
November 17, 1896. 
Editor of Judge: — 
Dear Sir, — Are you in receipt of an “‘ explanatory letter,’’ 
from some person signing his name “ A,” said letter addressed 
Buffalo, N. Y., Iroquois Hotel, wherein the writer states he is 
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alone responsible for sending you a certain poem, “‘ Lay of a 
Laugh,’”’ published in /udge last summer, with my name signed 
to it? 

I would like to know if you are in possession of such a letter. 
Certainly, some light is being thrown on an affair which has 
occasioned me great discomfiture of mind. The writer adds, 
his letter is a letter of remorse. He states he has written you 
on the subject. I hope to hear from you. 

Very truly, 
Newett Lovgyjoy. 
To this the publisher of Fudge replied that 
he had received a letter signed “A,” from the 
Iroquois Hotel in Buffalo, purporting to explain 
the sending of the plagiarized poem to /udge. 
This letter reads as follows : — 


Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., 


November 13, 1896. 
Editor of Judge: — 


Dear Sir,—As Mr. Newell Lovejoy, a writer of some 
prominence, may have been brought into unpleasant relations 
with Judge, by reason of having his name associated with a 
poem published. in your columns months ago, I wish to state 
that the poem in question (‘‘ Lay of a Laugh”’) never eman- 
ated from Mr. Lovejoy, but was sent to you by myself in an 
evil hour, without any reflection on my part that any serious 
result would follow At the time, I was stopping in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where Mr. Lovejoy was residing, and one day — 
prompted by jealousy (for I had had a literary ambition ) 
toward one who had never done me any harm, and whom I did 
not know personally, and also to perpetrate a joke — being 
told that my handwriting closely resembled his, I made a dra/t 
of an old poem, ‘‘ Lay of a Laugh,”’ which I had cut from 
some paper months before, and, learning Mr. Lovejoy’s street 
and number, I mailed the contribution in question, accompan- 
ied with a note, to the “‘ Editor of J/udge.”’ I never knew the 
fate of the poem until I saw it in /udge some time after. 
Meanwhile I had left Rochester for my home in this city. I 
do not know whether any serious harm has resulted to Mr. 
Lovejoy through this affair, but seriously reflecting — though 
at a late day — on the great wrong done an innocent person, 
with, possibly injury to his good name, I desire to inform you 
that / alone am the wrong-doer in this transaction, not Mr. 
Lovejoy. Such is my explanation to you. 

I have mailed a letter on the subject to Mr. Lovejoy, and 
hope he will receive it, with my — at a late hour — most hum- 
ble apology for so grave a wrong done him. 

Respectfully yours, 


November 17, Mr. Lovejoy wrote again to 
THE WRITER as follows : — 
144 South Fitzhugh St., 
Rocuester, N. Y., 


November 17, 1896. 
Editor of the Writer: — 


Dear Sir, — I beg to enclose a letter from W. J. Merrill of 
Judge, regarding the receipt of a letter from a party in Buffalo, 
who states he is guilty of sending the stolen poem, “ Lay ofa 
Laugh,” to Judge. 

This serves to throw light on the mysterious affair, associat- 
ing my name with an offense of which I was not in any sense 
guilty. 

I have all the time believed, that, sooner or later, some reve- 
lation would be made regarding the commission of so ignoble 


anact. I thank you for your interest in the matter, and your 
desire to place me right before the literary public. 

Countless friends, many of whom stand high in literary cir- 
cles, have stood by me in this unfortunate happening, believ- 
ing me wholly innocent of any wrong-doing. I am 

Yours, etc., 
Grorcr Newe cu Lovejoy. 


Finally, Mr. Lovejoy wrote to the publisher 
of Fudge, November 24, a letter in which he 
says :— 

The whole affair of the stolen poem has grown to be a 
monstrosity, as my attention has been called to it repeatedly. 

And now let me say in closing this correspondence, and let 
me say for the last time, Iam innocent of any wrong doing in 
this matter. So far as money is concerned, the value of this 
stolen poem—a paltry sum at best—could not tempt me to 
earn a few dollars that way, besides, I could not afford the risk 
of injuring a fair name and reputation by attempting so ignoble 
a thing. 

I have from time to time, for twenty years, been a contribu- 
tor to some of the leading magazines and papers of the day; 
my work, both in prose and in verse, has been most favorably 
noticed by the press, and, if I may be pardoned the reference, 
I have been flatteringly mentioned again and again. 

Do you think, in view of all this, that I could afford to 
jeopardize even my reputation and good name? I will let 
your suspicions-- which you appear to have—pass; your 
doubts of my genuineness shall not weigh with me. Early in 
the correspondence, you were disposed to believe I had been 
imposed on, and so I have been, yea, deeply wronged; but 
there are very many people of high social and literary standing, 
here and there in this land, who still believe in my genuineness, 
and whose faith in me no skeptic can shake. 

I am very truly yours, 
Newe ut Lovgyoy. 


The publisher of Fudge confirms Mr. Love- 
joy’s statement that Fudge informed him of the 
amount of the check drawn to his order in pay- 
ment for the poem. 


* 
* 7. 


THE WRITER has given a good deal of space 
to this matter because the case is a peculiar one. 
It is an interesting fact that the manuscript of 
the poem submitted to /udge was signed only 
with the initials “G. N.L.” In print it was 
signed “George Newell Lovejoy,” the editor 
evidently having supplied the full name from 
the letter accompanying the manuscript. The 
handwriting and general style of the letter 
signed “ A,” from Buffalo, could hardly be more 
like Mr. Lovejoy’s if he had written it himself. 


* 
* * 


Still another instance of plagiarism is to be 
recorded. In Fudge’s Quarterly, under date of 
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October, 1896, appears a little humorous story 
entitled “A Condensed Novel,” by Jennie 


Dodsworth Lockwood. In the November is- 
sue of Vanity Fair appears the same story, 
entitled “A Lover’s Dilemma, a 480-page Novel 
Boiled Down,” by John Follmer. The pub- 
lishers of Fudge wrote to the publishers of 
Vanity Fair asking for an explanation of the 
reproduction of the “Condensed Novel” in 
their paper, but at last accounts had not been 


favored with a reply. 


* 
* * 


A New York firm advertises its willingness 
to secure copyrights for authors for a fee of 
$5 for each copyright. As the government 
fee is only $1, and all the work required, in 
order to get a copyright, is to write a single 
letter to the librarian of congress and enclose 
a typewritten copy of the title to be copy- 
righted, the firm in question makes a tidy profit 
on each copyright that it is requested to 
secure. W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 





Apropos of the mystery surrounding the 
plagiarized poem in Fudge, with the signature 
and apparent handwriting of Mr. Lovejoy, who 
strenuously denies having sent it to the editor, 
I will relate an incident in my life, which is of 
no moment except as an unexplained mystery. 

Some years ago, when we lived in Bridge: 
water, Mass., my brother, a young man recently 
graduated from school, was working for a short 
time with a cousin a mile or two away, and we 
saw him every day or two. 

My mother received one day a letter with my 
brother’s signature and in his apparent hand- 
writing, certain characteristic faults of his being 
closely imitated, bearing date and postmark 
from New Bedford, speaking as if he were 
staying in that city for a season, referring to 
acquaintances of ours there, and to certain local 
happenings, which we afterward learned to be 
true, and containing various other matter, which, 
while amounting to little, might easily have 
come from a son who wished to write to his 
mother and had little of importance to say. 

Feeling confident that my brother had not 
been out of town, we immediately concluded 


that it was a joke; that happening to meet and 
talk with some one from New Bedford, he had 
sent a letter to that point for mailing in order 
to mystify the family. 

I asked my mother to let me continue the 
joke in an equally mysterious reply. I wrote a 
jesting letter replying to the points in the New 
Bedford letter, and revealing by personal allu- 
sions my intimate knowledge of my brother, 
but writing in a disguised hand and without a 
signature. This letter I inclosed under another 
cover to a friend in another state for mailing. 

Several days later my brother came in, puzzled 
and half indignant at the anonymous letter. I 
said nothing at first, but at last, becoming con- 
vinced that the allusions to the New Bedford 
letter were not understood and awakened no 
memories in his mind, I confessed myself as 
the author, and produced the letter that my 
mother had received. 

But this only deepened the mystery. My 
brother declared positively, what we knew 
before, that he had not been out of town; also, 
that he had no knowledge of the former letter, 
though he recognized that the handwriting and 
signature resembled his own. 

We never found any clue to the author, nor 
did we ever divine any motive for any one’s 
perpetrating such an inane joke. 

Mary H. Leonard. 

RocuHEsTEeR, Mass. 

Here is a newspaper sentence,—from “ The 
World of Letters,” conducted for the Mew 
York Mail and Express by Richard Henry 
Stoddard —that might be improved: — 

During his visits here Mr. Haweis met the great literary and 


public men, and he received “impressions”’ such as pleased 
him that smack strangely of the biographical dictionaries. 


Shouldn't “that” be * tho’ they”? 
N. H. Dole. 


JaMAIca Paty, Mass. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





(1.) Suppose a contract disposing of a copy- 
right to a publisher contains this expression : 
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“The sole right and liberty of printing, re- 
printing, publishing, and binding the same, 
and also of obtaining and enjoying a copyright 
of said work, anda renewal thereof.’ Does 
this mean that the author —if living at the 
time for renewal —is pledged to secure it and 
transfer it to that same publisher? Or if not, 
what is the force of the words italicised ? 

(2.) The statute requires a notice of a re- 
newal obtained to be published for four weeks 
in some newspaper. Did anybody ever see 
such a notice, in any of our leading papers, — 
or in any other? Is this requirement enforced, 
or is it adead letter? M. O. N. 

[(1.) The renewal of a copyright can be 
secured only by the author or his heirs. The 
phrase quoted from a contract with a publisher 
gives to the publisher the sole right to enjoy 
the benefit of the renewal of the copyright when 
it shall be obtained by the author, and in justice 
to the publisher the author must renew the 
copyright when the first period expires. 

(2.) Notices of copyright renewals are regu- 
larly published in the Pudlishers’ Weekly, New 
York, and frequently in other papers. If the 
publication is not made, the copyright.is void. 
— W. H. H. | 


If the magazine editors could be induced to 
omit their serials, they would give writers a 
better chance. The serials take up a large 
amount of space which could be utilized for 
short stories, sketches, poems, and other manu- 
scripts. Does the reading public demand the 
serial ? M. C. 

[It should be borne constantly in mind that 
magazines are not published primarily “ to give 
writers a chance,” but to make money. Serials 
are published for a business reason — not be- 
cause the public demands serials, but to main- 
tain subscription lists. The idea of the practical 
publisher is that if a continued story is running 
in his magazine, the same people will buy it 
from month to month to get the story, not be- 
cause they prefer to have the story in serial 
form, but because they cannot get it in any 
other way without waiting until it is republished 
in book form. It will be observed that maga- 
zine serials practically never end with the 
volume of the magazine, or with the final num- 
ber of the year. As a result, when a sub- 
scriber’s term of subscription expires he always 
has a half-finished story on his hands, and the 


publisher’s desire and expectation is that he 
will renew his subscription to get the rest of the 
story. In so doing he puts himself again in 
the same situation, for before the story he is 
reading is finished another is begun, and by this 
ingenious system of overlapping serials the 
subscriber is held indefinitely from year to year. 
For this very practical reason it is hardly likely 
that the magazine serial will ever be given up. 
— W. H. H.] 


About two years ago I sent a manuscript to 
the editor of a small magazine. It was accepted 
and printed. A few months later the boys, 
finding the magazine was too much for their 
management, stopped publication. Now I would 
like to send the story elsewhere, but am not 
certain that it will be right todo so. Will THE 
WRITER please advise me? L. R. A. 

[ A manuscript once published in an uncopy- 
righted periodical is the property of the public, 
and cannot be sold to anybody. A manuscript 
published in a copyrighted periodical belongs 
to the owner of the copyright, and can be sold, 
if at all, only by him or with his permission. 
The rule is that a published article is unsalable, 
and the exceptions to it are so rare that they 
are hardly worth considering. If Mr. Howells, 
for instance, in his early youth had written a 
first-class story which was printed in an obscure 
copyrighted periodical of only local circulation, 
it is conceivable that some publisher might buy 
iton the theory that practically it had never 
been published, but excepting in the case of 
authors of the first rank such a thing would 
hardly be done. — w. H. H. ] 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


We would like a reproduc- 
tion of this weather for Christ- 
mas.— Boston Transcript. 


We should like a reproduc- 
tion of this weather for Christ- 
mas. 


His illness is not consid- 
ered serious.— New York 
Herald. 


His illness is not thought 
to be serious. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Care Cop. By Henry David Thoreau. With illustrations 
from sketches in colors. By Amelia M. Watson. Vol. I., 
173 pp. Vol. II., 208 pp. Cloth, in box, $5.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1896. 

Thoreau’s delightful “ Cape Cod” is pub- 
lished at last in an edition worthy of the text. 

To Miss Amelia M. Watson, during a sojourn 
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on the Cape, occurred the happy idea of illus- 
trating a copy of the book that she was read- 
ing with marginal sketches in water colors. 
“Thus she saw the sand, the lighthouse, the 
ocean, the sails, the fishermen, the weather- 
beaten houses, and when Thoreau threw ina 
Floridian contrast, she was able happily to jot 
down a note in color from her own Florida 
sketches.” The original book, conceived and 
executed for the artist’s friend and traveling 
companion, is now reproduced in two beautiful 
volumes. New plates were made for the work, 
and the type-page is delightful to the eye. 
On the broad margins, above the chapter head- 
ings, at the ends of chapters, and even in care- 
lessly artistic fashion across the letter-press, 
are Miss Watson’s pictures, which reproduce 
salient features of Cape scenery with fidelity 
and skill. A windmill, a stretch of sandy shore, 
an old farmhouse picturesquely settled on a 
seaside hill, a sunset, a marsh, a wreck, flow- 
ers, plants,and viaes—these are the subjects 
chosen by the artist and happily portrayed. 
Her work is exquisite, and she has given to a 
charming book a new charm no less great than 
that which it had before. 

Thoreau’s book on the Cape will never lose 
its freshness, and it is well worthy of being put 
in this handsome form, and in covers suitable 
from their simplicity and good taste to contain it. 
The Cape Cod that Thoreau studied so mi- 
nutely is there to-day, changed somewhat in 
its superficial aspects, to be sure, but yet sub- 
stantially the same. It is still “the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts —the shoulder 
at Buzzard’s Bay, the elbow, or crazy-bone, at 
Cape Mallebarre; the wrist at Truro; and the 
sandy fist at Provincetown — behind which the 
State stands on her guard, with her back to the 
Green Mountains, and her feet planted on the 
floor of the ocean, like an athlete protecting 
her Bay,— boxing with northeast storms, and, 
ever and anon, heaving up her Atlantic adver- 
sary from the lap of earth,—ready to thrust 
forward her other fist, which keeps guard the 
while upon her breast at Cape Ann.” Thoreau 
saw its picturesqueness and its unique beauty, 
as they may still be seen to-day. He described 
the Cape in vivid phrase, and his descriptions, 
long read with keen enjoyment, seem all the 
more delightful now that a sympathetic artist 
has heightened their effectiveness with her 
deftly handled brush. 


Dorotuy AND THE Curist CuiLp. By Venie Van Blarcom. 
With pictures by Will Phillip Hooper. 66 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 1806. 


This beautiful Christmas book for children 
tells in verse the legend of.a little girl who left 
her castle home ona snowy Christmas eve to 
find the Christ-child. Each stanza has a page 
to itself, and is printed in pen-text and illus- 








trated with one or more pen-and-ink sketches. 
The artist’s work is sympathetic, and the poem 
and the pictures together make a very attrac- 
tive volume. The poem is especially adapted 
for readers or reciters, having been used in that 
way with much success. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Aspgcts or Fiction, AND OTHER VENTURES IN CRITICISM. 
By Brander Matthews. 234 pp. $1.00. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1896. 

Tue Frower THat Grew tn THE SAND, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Ella Higginson. 256 pp. Cloth, §:.25. 
Seattle: The Calvert Company. 1896. 

Tue Ititustrateo CatHuoiic Famity ANNUAL FOR 1897. 


160 pp. Paper,25 cents. New York: Catholic School Book 
Company. 1897. 








> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Barrie.— In the preface for “When a Man’s 
Single ” which J. M. Barrie has written for the 
new Thistle edition, he expresses quaintly the 
difficulty he has in driving his characters in 
harness. 

“ There are writers,” he says, “‘ who can plan 
out their story beforehand as clearly as if it 
were a railway journal, and adhere throughout 
to their original design,—they draw up what 
playwrights call a scenario,— but I was never 
one of those. I spend a great deal of time in- 
deed in looking for the best road in the map, 
and mark it with red ink; but at the first by- 
path off my characters go. ‘Come back,’ I 
cry, ‘you are off the road.’ ‘We prefer this 
way,’ they reply. I try bullying. ‘You are 
only people in a book,’ I shout, ‘and it is my 
book, and I can do what I like with you, so 
come back!’ But they seldom come, and it 
ends with my plodding after them.” 

Mention of “ My Lady Nicotine” leads to 
the information that when he wrote that most 
musing of his books, Mr. Barrie was not a 
smoker at all,—as indeed not a few have sur- 
mised. “I wassmoking my first pipe gingerly,” 
he says; “not because I liked it, but because all 
my friends smoked and it seemed unsociable 
not to smoke with them.” But he read the 
views of the slave to tobacco whom he was 
speaking for, and “began to see that there 
must be something in them,” so that “by the 
time he had clearly demonstrated the folly of 
smoking I was a convert to the practice.” 
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Black. — William Black’s home has been for 
years at Brighton, but he never spends more 
than half the year there, going with his family 
to the highlands in March or April, to remain 
till late intheautumn. But it is at Brighton 
that he does most of his writing, and it was 
there recently that he explained why he had 
given up journalism. He felt early that he 
could not do justice to his novels till they be- 
came his only occupation, and he confesses 
that his method of preparing a story is a “ slow 
and painful one.” He begins by building up 
for months the plan of the story in his own 
mind before he writes the first chapter, and he 
does not touch the pen till he has arranged his 
chief characters and his leading incidents. He 
says that he has “to live with” his characters 
before he can portray them as living men and 
women in his books. This planning is done 
during the summer, and even in the hours of 
his apparent recreation he is haunted by his 
people and the scenes in which they are to take 
part. When he reaches the stage where he be- 


gins to write he insists upon being surrounded 
by the utmost quiet, hence he remarks that he 
would not suggest that young novelists copy 


‘his method of work. When he touches on his- 
tory or the customs of other countries he reads 
exhaustively. For instance, he went throngh 
all the histories of secret societies of Europe 
before he began “ Sunrise.”— Philadelphia 
Call. 

Duncan.— Sara Jeannette Duncan ( Mrs. 
Cotes), who has made herself a favorite 
through her clever books, “His Honour and a 
Woman,” “A Social Departure,” and other 
stories, has just finished a sequel to her inter- 
esting chronicle of the doings of * An Ameri- 
can Girl in London,” under the title of “ An 
American Girl Abroad.” The new story will 
soon be published serially in a well-known 
ladies’ weekly newspaper. Mrs. Cotes, who 
is now a prominent member of the staff of the 
Indian Daily News, has not reached her pres- 
ent enviable literary position without much 
hardship and many struggles. Her father was 
a merchant in Brantford, Ont. As success 
never smiled upon her family, she found her- 
self obliged, when she grew up, to teach ina 
‘school. This work being uncongenial to her, 


she resolved to take a little trip, describe it, 
and try tosell the story. Her first sketch was 
a description of a visit to Loretto, near Quebec. 
After that she made several little journeys 
which met with some success, and by and by 
she drifted to Washington. But she found 
herself incapable of doing good reporting and 
incapable of doing good fiction; so she went 
back to Canada and did a “ ladies’ page” for 
one or two Canadian papers. Then came the 
idea which resulted. in the charming book 
known as “ A Social Departure.” She decided 
to take a trip to the Pacific coast. In Montreal 
she had made a friend of a girl who figures in 
that book as “ Orthodocia,” and the family of 
this girl allowed her to accompany the young 
journalist upon what they felt was a wild goose 
chase. The small sum paid her by one Mon- 
treal newspaper was the entire capital with 
which “Sara Jeannette Duncan” started; but 
presently the future opened out to her, as a 
result of the letters written for that paper, and 
since enjoyed by the whole of the English- 
speaking world.— London Mail. 


Gladstone. — The Academy prints this inter- 
esting autobiographical letter from Gladstone 
to Quaritch, the bookseller : — 


HAWARDEN, Sept. 9, 1896. 

DEAR MR. QUARITCH: The regiment of 
book collectors stands in no need of recruits ; 
and, even if its ranks were thin, I doubt if 1 am 
qualified to enlist. I have in my time been a 
purchaser to the extent of about 35,000 volumes, 
and I might therefore abide a quantitative test ; 
but,as Ifear,noother. A bookcollector ought, 
as I conceive, to possess the following six 
qualifications : appetite, leisure, wealth, knowl- 
edge, discrimination, and perseverance. Of 
these I have only had two, the first and the last, 
and these are not the most important. Re- 
stricted visual power now imposes upon me a 
serious amount of disability; and speaking 
generally, I have retired from the list of pur- 
chasers. I am gradually transferring the bulk 
of my library to the Institution of St. Deiniol’s 
at this place, which I hope to succeed in found- 
ing; but I retain certain branches for use, and 
a iow of what are to me treasures, though you 
would, I apprehend, refuse to most of them a 
place on your shelves. 

The oldest book I have, that is to say the one 
longest in my possession, was presented to me 
personally by Mrs. Hannah More. It is a copy 
of her “ Sacred Dramas,” printed and given to 
me in 1815, eighty-one years ago; and was ac- 
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companied with a pretty introductory sentence, 
of which I remember only the first words. 
They were these: “ As you have just come into 
this world, and I am just going out of it, allow 
me,” and so forth. 

My purchases commenced a few years after 
that time, and I have a variety of books ac- 
quired at Eton. Among them is a copy of Mr. 
Hallam’s “ Constitutional History,” in quarto, 
presented to me by his son Arthur, the subject 
of “In Memoriam,” and at that period my 
dearest friend. 

Book buyers of the present day have immense 
advantages in the extended accessibility and 
cheapness of books which, whether in the 
ancient or modern languages, ought to be con- 
sidered classical. I have a copy of the “ Spec- 
tator,” in eight volumes, 8vo., which cost me 
four pounds; and I hold Scott’s Poems in the 
small volumes at a somewhat larger price. 
These were both bought in the ’twenties. The 
enormous development of the second-hand book 
trade, and the public spirit of many publishers, 
have also been greatly in favor of book buyers. 
In one respect only have they lost ground, and 
that is in regard to book binding. 

Though, as I have said, a beggarly collector, 
I have had a few specialties. One | will men- 
tion. 


I accumulated more than thirty distinct, 
rifaccimenti of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Many of these had prefaces, which commonly 
ran to this effect: “ The Prayer Book is excel- 


lent, but it has some blemishes. Let them be 
removed, and it will find universal acceptance. 
Accordingly I have performed this operation, 
and I now give the Reformed Prayer Book to 
the world.” ButI have never obtained and 
have never seen a second edition of any one of 
these productions. I doubt whether they have 
usually paid their printer’s bills. 

Book collecting may have its quirks and ec- 
centricities. But, on the whole, it is a vitaliz- 
ing element in a society honeycombed by 
several sources of corruption. My apology for 
the poor part I have played in it is that it could 
only have the odds and ends, the dregs and 
leavings, of my time. And accordingly I am 
aware that the report which I send you is a 
very meagre one. To mend it a littleI give to 
this pursuit in all its walks, from the highest 
(with which you are of all men the most con- 
versant ) downward, my heartiest good wishes. 
And that I may not be ungrateful, | will apprise 
you that I still preserve among my most select 
possessions the beautiful copy on vellum of the 
Lyttelton-Gladstone translations which you 
were so good as to present to me. I remain, 
very faithfully yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

B. Quaritch, Esq. 

Gissing. — George Gissing, of London, is a 
writer who delves into the lives of the masses 





and presents in clear, unvarnished, realistic 
sketches the troubles, sorrows, and little ironies 
of their existence. He speaks from knowledge. 
When he was twenty years old he came to 
London, a stranger, with but a few shillings to 
his name. He came from Goldsmith’s Wake- 
field and had the firm intention of making for 
himself a name and fortune by writing. His 
lodging was a poor place in rough quarters, 
and there he toiled, writing much, little of 
which was accepted. He was proud and pre- 
ferred to work a month at writing to earn 
a pound than to toil at a clerkship to earn three 
times the amount. He had many: struggles 
and often went hungry, at one time being re- 
duced to living in a cellar, which he rented 
for two shillings a week. As time went on 
he was forced to turn his college education 
to use and took a few pupils, whom he was for- 
tunate enough to secure. He was surrounded 
with poor people; he lived their life. In his 
writings he does not treat of the lowest, most 
vicious classes ; in London the strata of society 
begins with the criminal and proceeds upward 
with the low, the lower, the middle-low, and 
some six or eight higher classes before the 
great middle-class is reached. These strata 
impressed themselves on his pathetic mind. 
His stories and sketches are photographic in 
their distinctness, for he knows what he is 
talking about. — Hartford Post. 

Harte.— That Bret Harte worked for his 
success there is no doubt. I knew him best 
when he was editor of the Over/and Monthly ; 
I saw much of him then. Fortunately for me, 
he took an interest in me at a time when I was 
most in need of advice, and to his criticism and 
his encouragement I feel that I owe all that is 
best in my literary efforts. He was not afraid 
to speak his mind, and I know well enough 
what occasion I gave him; yet he did not judge 
me more severely than he judged himself. His 
humor and his fancy were not frightened away 
even when he was in his severest critical mood. 
Once when I had sent him some verses for 
approval, he wrote : — 

“The ‘Albatross’ is better, but not best, 
which is what I wanted. And then you know 
Coleridge has prior claim on the bird. But 
I'll use him unless you send me something 
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else; you can, if you like, take this as a threat. 

“In ‘Jason’s Quest’ you have made a mis- 
take of subject. It is by no means suited to 
your best thought, and you are quite as much 
at sea in your mythology as Jason was. You 
can do, have done, and must do better. Don’t 
waste your strength in experiments. Give me 
another South Sea bubble, a prose tropical 
picture, with the Cannibal, who is dead, left 
out.” 

I am sure that the majority of the contribu- 
tors to the Overland Monthly, while it was 
edited by Bret Harte, profited, as I did, by his 
careful and judicious criticism. Fastidious to 
a degree, he could not overlook a lack of finish 
in the manuscript offered him. He had a 


special taste in the choice of titles, and I have 
known him to alter the name of an article two 
or three times in order that the table of con- 
tents might read handsomely and harmoniously. 
— Charies 
Monthly. 
Howe. — Julia Ward Howe was born in New 


Warren Stoddard, in Atlantic 


York city, May 27, 1819. Her father, Samuel 
Ward, was a banker of prominence and wealth. 
The daughter was given the best educational 
advantages available for women at that time. 
Private tutors were in attendance at home and 
the best private schools were patronized. At 
an early age she wrote poems and plays. She 
was fond of linguistic studies and spoke flu- 
ently four languages, of which Greek was one. 
Philosophical studies seem to have been her 
favorite line, and at a later day she wrote a 
series of essays which showed familiarity with 
both ancient and modern schools of philoso- 
phy. She was especially familiar with the 
teachings of Kant, Hegel, Spinoza, and Comte. 
In 1843 she became the wife of Dr. Howe, with 
whom she later conducted the Boston Common- 
wealth, an anti-slavery paper. The famous 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic” was composed 
in 1861, while on a visit to the camps near 
Washington. Mrs. Howe says it was done 
after a day of excitement when a parade of the 
troops had been broken up by an alarm of bat- 
tle. Something seemed to arouse her the next 
night, just at the gray of early dawn. She re- 
peated for the first time the words of the poem, 
and then realizing that it was a poem she had 


been composing, she hastily arose, and without 
the help of a light, the room being still dark, 
she traced out the words on paper as she had 
done in other cases when writing at night with 
her children sleeping in the same room, in 
order that they might not be disturbed. 

Mrs. Howe was one of the founders of the 
New England Woman’s Club, of which she has 
been president since 1872. She was one of the 
founders of the Women’s Peace Association, 
which was organized in London in 1872, 
whither she had gone as a delegate to the 
World’s Prison Reform Congress. She has 
read papers before the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, and has repeatedly preached in Uni- 
tarian pulpits, both in this and in other coun- 
tries. As a reformer, an author, a preacher, 
and a scholar, she has long occupied an emi- 
nent position, and the impress of her influence 
has been felt and recognized in many fields. 
From 1854 to 1883 the first editions of her pub- 
lished works have appeared, but her unpub- 
lished works cover a period of more than fifty 
years. — Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 

Kingsley.— Florence Morse Kingsley, author 
of “Titus,” lives in one of the beautiful old 
homes on Staten Island, where her time is 
taken up with her literary work and with the 
care of her five children. “Titus” was the 
successful story in a competition for $1,000 
offered as a prize for the best story embodying 
the life of Christ, and when the author wrote it 
she was only a school girl. She gives the fol- 
lowing account of her work: “I read enor- 
mously while writing, of course. But I can’t 
help feeling that in a way ‘Titus’ was an in- 
spired book. I seemed to see vividly the places 
I portrayed. I would often read chapters to 
my mother, and in all sincerity inquire, ‘ Where 
does it come from?’ By the way, I hardly 
know myself how much I owe to my mother’s 
encouragement. She was so in sympathy with 
my work and constantly exclaimed while I read, 
‘That’s the book! That’s the book!’ There 
were 377 MSS. sent to the publishers, and after 
several weeks of arduous labor, the committee 
decided in favor of ‘ Titus.” * * * Some- 
how, I have cared very little about the money 
side of the book. When I was writing it it 
was the story rather than the prize that allured 
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me; and since its publication I have had my 
reward in the hundreds of letters that I have 
received from old men and young children, 
young maids and matrons, black men and white, 
scientific men and illiterate miners. Men so 
ignorant that they can scarcely write or spell 
have scrawled letters thanking me for the mes- 
sage that ‘Titus’ carried to their sin-stricken 
souls. The story has seemed to find its way 
amongst a class of people who never read the 
Bible.” — Nashville Banner. 

Macaulay.— Illustrating Macaulay’s wonder- 
ful memory, the story is told that one evening 
Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, bet a copy 
of “ Paradise Lost” with Macaulay as to a line 
ofa poem. The next morning Macaulay ap 
peared with a fine copy, and said, “ There is 
your book. I have lost; but I have read it 
through once more, and | will now make you 
another bet that I can repeat the whole.” Jef- 
frey took the bet and put him on in passage 
after passage without finding him once at fault. 

Morris. —It was not long before his death 
that William Morris said to a friend, “1 have 
enjoyed my life—few men more so.” When 
he was talked to concerning the peri! of such a 
life of intellectual tension as his he laughed at 
the talker. “Look at Gladstone,” he would 
say: “look at those wise owls, your chancellors 
and your judges. Don’t they live all the 
longer for work? It is rust that kills men, not 
work.” His concentration was marvelous. 
“The Lovers of Gudrun,” which many of his 
readers delight in as his most beautiful poem, 
was practically produced at a sitting. He 
worked at it from 4 o'clock in the morning till 
4 in the afternoon, and when he rose from the 
table he had written 750 lines — Mew York 
Tribune. 

Parker.— Gilbert Parker, whose “Seats of 
the Mighty,” has been recently published in 
book form after its runin the A ¢/antic Monthly, 
was born in 1861 in Canada, where his father, 
an artillery officer, had settled some years 
before. He grew up in the Dominion, and for 
atime held a lectureship at Trinity College, 
Toronto. Ill health made him travel ip Aus- 
tralia, where he took to journalism. In 1890 
he went to England, and has since won a 
notable place among present-day writers of 
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romantic fiction. — Boston Home Fournal. 

Saunders. — Frederick Saunders, by a com- 
plimentary vote of the trustees of the Astor 
library, has been honorably relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of active duties as chief librarian, 
after thirty-seven years of service in the insti- 
tution. So long as he lives his salary will be 
paid to him and he retains his desk in the 
library and will continue to visit it as often as 
regard for his bodily health and safety will per- 
mit. Mr. Saunders is the son of a London 
publisher, his father having been head of the 
house of Saunders & Otley, a leading book firm 
of two generations ago. He was born in 1807, 
and in 1837 he came to this country on the in- 
vitation of N. P. Willis to establish an agency 
and bring out an American edition de luxe of 
Bulwer’s “ Rienzi,” which was issued in elabor- 
ate style by his father’s firm in England. The 
book was pirated by American publishers, and 
this one book cost Mr. Saunders a heavy loss. 
This was the beginning of a fight for inter- 
national copyright.— New York Special, No- 
vember 17. 

Schreiner. — Reports from South Africa tell 
us that Olive Schreiner is in somewhat strait- 
ened circumstances. She and her husband 
live in two rooms and a kitchen in Kimberley. 
She does her own housework, and may be seen 
any day cooking dinner on a paraffin stove. 
Cronwright Schreiner, who took his wife’s 
name out of deference to her superiority, has 
given up his little farm, and now acts as his 
wife’s amanuensis. Sundry articles for the 
magazines and small royalties from her books 
constitute their sole income.— Mew York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Smiles.— Samuel Smiles, the author of 
“ Self-Help,” and other well-known books for 
boys and young men, is now more than eighty 
years old. He is living quietly at his suburban 
home near London, writing a little now and 
then, and looking after his literary interests. 
Mr. Smiles has led a stirring and successful 
life, having been successively merchant, railroad 
manager, and author. His son, Samuel Smiles, 
Jr., who is a member of one of the great Eng- 
lish tea importing firms, is accounted one of 
the ablest business men in London. He isa 
man of delightful personality. His tastes are 
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artistic, and he is the author of several papers 
on artists, and one or two books. — Pittsburg 
Post. 

Tennyson.— The late Lord Tennyson had 
an eagle eye for proofs. A young poet once 
sent him a good-sized volume which the laure- 
ate had good-naturedly allowed to be dedicated 
to him. With the volume the young poet wrote 
a modest letter deprecating Tennyson’s taking 
the trouble to read it. To his surprise, not 
long afterward he received a long and kindly 
letter about the poem itself, together with a list 
of the misprints in the volume. Tennyson 
made no comments on the misprints, but the 
young poet knew that his poem had received at- 
tention. — /ndianapolis Fournai. 

Woolson.— One of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s girl-friends, aspiring to become a 
writer, asked her about the “inner methods ” 
of literary success. Miss Woolson’s reply is 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal. She 
wrote, in part, as follows : — 

‘“‘ How did I prepare myself for literary work ? 
you ask. Not at all—that is, any more than 
having had an excellent education, which I kept 
up all the years after I left school, and before 
I began to write, by always having masters and 
taking lessons in something or other to amuse 
myself. There are no ‘avenues to success’ in 
literature, save the commonplace one of send- 
ing a manuscript to an editor with a line or two, 
offering it, without explanation or comment, to 
his magazine, and inclosing return stamps. 
There is no favoritism, no ‘ring.’ I used to 
fancy there was, but I know better now. I 
have sat in the editorial offices of magazines for 
hours, and watched how the business went on. 
An editor told me this: ‘I always open a manu- 
script from a new quarter with hope; I am 
always on the lookout for new stars.’ And 
that is exactly true. My first manuscript I sent 
to without asking a question; it was ac- 
cepted, and that inspired me with courage to 
go on. They knew nothing whatever about 
me; I even had an assumed name. 

“But there is another side! You cannot 
achieve success in literature, even of a small 
kind, without being bitterly attacked by the 
malicious and envious. And I have had my 
share of biting criticism. I don’t mind it now, 


and you must not either when you begin, as I 
am sure you will. 

“All you say of your education is very well. 
But it is not knowledge which will give you 
success so much as ease, humor, and originality 
of style. If I were you, I should not give up my 
position as teacher, but I would take my leisure 
time for writing and commence to send out 
manuscripts. At first, don’t send out long 
ones; about five magazine pages is a tempting 
length to the editors, who are overburdened 
with long manuscripts. Don’t be discouraged 
if one comes back declined; send it right out to 
some one else. And keep doing it. The edi- 
tors don’t know who you are, and they don’t 
care. If you could only see the reams of 
manuscript they get every day! 
pure matter of business.” 


It is all a 
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A Boy I Knew. (Autobiography ).—I. 
St. Nicholas (28 c.) for December. 

Proressor Francis CHILD. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for December. 

CueerFruL Yesterpays ( Reminiscences). — II. 
T. W. Higginson. Atlantic ( 38 c-) for December. 

Tuoreau. Bradford Torrey. * A ¢lantic ( 38 c.) for December. 

Witt1aAm Morris: THe MAN anv His Work. William 
Sharp. Atlantic (38 ¢. ) for December. 

Wittt1aM Morris. B. O. Flower. 
December. 

Some NewsparpeER WomMEN. 
(28 c. ) for December. 

Days witH Mrs. James T. Fietps anp Her FRienps. 
Illustrated. M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
December. 

Irwin Russet. Professor W. M. Baskervill. 
quan (23 c. ) for December. 

Prorgssor HaupT AND THE POLYCHROME BIBLe. 
ton Harby Levy. 

ANAGRAMS. 
December. 

Tue PorTRAITS OF Emerson. Illustrated. F. B. San- 
born. Mew England Magazine (28 c. ) for December. 

Tue Homes AND ‘Haunts oF CHANNING. Illustrated. 
Charles Rawson Thurston. New England Magazine (28 c. ) 
for December. 


Laurence Hutton. 
Professor G. L. Kittredge. 


Colonel 


Arena (28 c.) for 


Helen M. Winslow. Arena 


Bookman (23 c.) for 
Chautau- 
Clif- 


Review of Reviews (28 c.) for December, 
Arthur Inkersley. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for 
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Georce Du Maurier. Illustrated. Ernest Knaufft. Re- 
view of Reviews (28 c.) for November. 
Curistaset Rose Coreripce. With 
man (13 c.) for November 21. 
Rt. Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
man (13 c. ) for November a1. 


A Fixe Type or Journauist (Horace Rublee). 


portrait. Church- 


With portrait. Church- 
Nation 
for November s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


(13 C. 


BIOGRAPHY AND Nation (13 c.) for 
November 19 


— + — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Rev. Dr. A. R. Thain is the new editor of 


the Advance ( Chicago ). 


The Zorch( Memphis, Tenn.) is a new maga- 
zine which is “to discuss economics andall sub- 
jects that are occupying the minds during this 
last decade of the dying century.” 
give space to science and literature — unsec- 


It will also 


tarian and non-sectional. 

Professor William M. Sloane has accepted 
the appointment to the Seth Lowe professor- 
ship of history in Columbia University, and 
will take charge of the university’s new depart- 
ment of history. Professor Sloane is now in 
France, where he is completing his “ History 
of Napoleon,” part of which has been published 
in the Century Magazine. 

Herbert Spencer has completed his life work 
with a volume on “The Principles of Sociol- 
ogy.” He is now seventy-six years old, and has 
been engaged in writing for forty years, not- 
withstanding the fact that he has been an 
invalid for a great portion of the time. 

The authorized family biography of Tenny- 
son, by his son, will be published in 1897. 
Tennyson died in October, 1892, more than 
four years ago, and his biographers cannot be 
accused of heedless haste. It was rumored in 
England some time ago that the book was 
finished, but that publication was delayed be- 
cause a great deal of the matter, especially re- 
lating to the poet’s early years, was of such a 
character that the biographer felt constrained 
to submit it to the approval of individuals and 
families concerned. The London Academy, 
however, contradicts this report, and says it is 
authorized to say that the only cause of delay 
has been the magnitude of the work. 





Alfred D. Chandler has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Arena Publishing Company of 
Boston, publishers of the Avena and other 
works. The authorized capital of the corpora- 
tion is $150,000, its liabilities are between 
$60,000 and $70,000, and its principal asset is 
the good will of its business, which is rated at 
$10,000. The receiver was prayed for to pre- 
vent the property being wasted, so as to per- 
mit of a reorganization. 

There is an appreciative and interesting 
sketch of Eugene Field in Demorest’s Maga- 
zine for December, written by Edwin C. Martin. 
It has both exterior and interior views of the 
poet’s home, together with one of his comic 
sketches and other pictures. 


W. M. Baskervill in the December Chautau- 
guan throws a happy light on the life, charac- 
ter, and writings of Irwin Russell, the Southern 
humorist. 

Mr. Howells tells in the December Harper's 
the story of his acquaintance with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Professor George Saintsbury has in the 
December Forum a brilliant paper on “ The 
Poetry of the Earl of Lytton (‘Owen Mere- 
dith’).” The Forum will have at least one 
article of unusual literary interest every month 
next year. 

The //lustrated American for November 28 
says: “ The establishment of the $1,000 prize 
endowment in memory of the late Henry C. 
Bunner was formally announced by President 
Low at the last meeting of the trustees of Col- 
umbia University. In announcing the fact, 
Mr. Low explained that the income from the 
fund would be used annually for the purchase 
of a gold medal, which would be awarded to 
the writer of the best essay on a subject chosen 
from American literature.” 

Loomis J. Campbell died at Oneonta, N. Y., 
November 6, aged sixty-five. 

Dr. Francis Huntington Rankin died at New- 
port, R. 1., November 9. 

Coventry Patmore died at Lymington, Eng- 
land, November 26, aged seventy-three. 

Miss Mathilde Blind died in London, Novem- 
ber 27. 
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